Chapter Vll
CULTURE AND THE SOCIAL POPULATION

THE size, the sex and age composition, and the physical vigor of the
social population, the members of a society, are intimately related
to the culture. A few hundred people could not employ the complex
and elaborate techniques and organization that are typical of large mod-
ern cities, nor could a million human beings survive by primitive tech-
niques and live together in the modes of a primitive tribe. A group of
people in which the proportion of the sexes is nearly equal could not
to any extent adhere to a polygamous form of family life. Nor could a
society of sickly, undernourished people long maintain a culture that
imposed, as does modern Western culture, heavy demands upon their
physical and mental energies.

The relationship between the culture and the social population is much
like that between the culture and the biological habitat. Both are variables,
differing from society to society, and each varying in accordance with
the other. A change in the culture ordinarily affects the social population;
and a change in the social population, such as a reduction in numbers
and health that might be induced by famine and plague following a war,
usually affects the character of the culture. In this relationship, as in
that between culture and the biological habitat, the more complex and
effective the culture, the more the culture affects the population and the
less the population influences the culture. Among simple primitives, the
population factor may preclude the development of new cultural de-
vices. With modern societies the culture plays the major role, and the
population plays the minor one.

The importance of the population factor, even to modern peoples, is,
however, clearly evident. Through the development of cultural controls
over the lower organisms man has become the dominant animal; and the
greater his skill, the more assured is his position of dominance. But man
is himself a creature of biology. Like all other organisms, he has great
powers of reproduction; and when he does not exercise control over his
own numbers, his position of dominance means only that he is more
numerous than he otherwise would have been. Individually, he is no
better off. Life is a perpetual struggle to survive, a constant competition
and conflict among individuals and among groups of human beings for
the necessities of life.
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